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them into close economic relations. Fourteen per cent, of the total trade of 
German East Africa in 1909 was through British East Africa and Uganda via 
the Uganda R.R. 

Most of the new industries introduced into these Protectorates met with 
great discouragement at first. The cultivation of cotton began to suffer from 
various pests soon after it was introduced, but the industry is now well-estab- 
lished, and this is partly due to the constant exchange of experiences and corres- 
pondence between the Kolonialwirtschaftlichen Komite and the Cotton Growing 
Association. When sisal cultivation in German East Africa began in 1893 only 
6 per cent, of the 1,000 plants imported from America survived; but about 
20,000,000 plants are now thriving on the plantations of German East Africa; 
and British East Africa is going into the industry. The German Protectorate 
in 1908 had 570,000 cocoanut trees of bearing age on their European plantations. 
The British plantations across the border were started later and several years 
must yet elapse before they will yield returns. 

Among the interesting discoveries have been the German gold mines of 
Sekenke, now yielding considerable profit; the large tannin content of mangrove 
and black wattle, now a new source of wealth in both Protectorates; and two 
soda lakes, one on the English and the other on the German side of the line, 
which will yield bi-carbonate of soda in abundance. These are only a few 
facts from the large amount of data, interestingly presented, which appear 
throughout this valuable book. 

Fachoda. Le Partage de l'Afrique. Par Gabriel Hanotaux. xii and 357 pp. 
2 maps. Ernest Flammarion, Paris, 1909. Fr. 3.50. 

The book is not only a history of the Fashoda incident, but also a review — 
from the French point of view, of course — of the events and circumstances which 
led to that critical episode in French colonial history. As an actor and witness 
of that drama, Mr. Hanotaux, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, is cer- 
tainly a most authoritative writer on the subject, and what gives his statements 
even more weight is the complete collection of the authentic documents relative 
to those events which he reprints in the appendix to corroborate his story. 

Yet the book is more than a political treatise. Starting from the thesis that, 
while the rivalry of the French and English in Africa was certainly the direct 
cause of the Fashoda clash, one would nevertheless fail to understand its true 
character unless it be assigned its place in the history of the dividing up of 
Africa. The author gives, in the first part, an excellent resume of the great 
discoveries of the Nineteenth Century and the political claims which were based 
on them by the different nations; he explains the geographical reasons why the 
range of exploration was so long limited to the coasts, and then shows how the 
different political claims finally narrowed down to those of France and Great 
Britain. He shows how the upper Nile country was predetermined to become 
the bone of contest, and proves, on documentary evidence, that France had been 
at all times doing her best to secure an amicable agreement and would have 
secured it about Fashoda as well if the imperialistic party in England had not 
preferred the conflict. For Great Britain had long been informed that France 
wanted an access to the Nile for her Central African empire, and had, as late 
as June, 1898, concluded the treaty acknowledging the French claims east of 
Lake Chad without saying a word about the Nile. The expedition of Gen. 
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Marchand had not a military but a scientific character, for it was to study that 
access to the Nile and to ascertain a basis on which to agree on the claims of 
the two powers in the Bahr-el-Ghazal country. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that it fell an easy prey to Lord Kitchener; and the people failing to support 
their government, France was obliged to accept the boundary as drawn by Great 
Britain. 

In concluding, the author gives an outlook on the future of Africa in which 
he reviews the possibilities of the continent. He shows, on the force of geo- 
graphical and economic arguments, that the obstacles which once prevented the 
opening up of Africa were obstacles only as long as the policy of small means 
was prevailing. The hidden treasures of the Dark Continent, he says, will be 
exploited as soon as adequate apparatus is employed, and modern man will not 
hesitate to use large means in order to reap large profits. In the course of 
this process, Africa will finally belong to those who know how to cultivate her 
best. M. K. Genthe. 

England in the Sudan. By Yacoub Pasha Artin. Translated from the 
French of the Author by George Robb. xvi and 251 pp. Map, illustrations 
and bibliography. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1911. $3.25. 9x5^. 
This is an account of a journey along the two great branches of the Nile. 
The book is divided into five parts based upon the different stages of the trip: 
First, an eleven days visit in Khartum, a trip from Khartum up the Blue Nile 
as far as Rosaires and back, another stay in Khartum, a trip up the White Nile 
as far as Gondokoro near the Uganda Protectorate and back to Khartum, and 
finally some general notes on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and its inhabitants. 
The first four parts of the book are in the form of letters written to the author's 
wife. He gives accounts of many events in the Sudan, so that a wide range of 
subjects is treated. In many cases he repeats the stories of interested parties, 
eye-witnesses or otherwise, and thereby gains somewhat in local color. The 
large problems of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan such as slave raiding, the owner- 
ship of building-lands, the character of government officials, the transportation 
problem, the place of the native races in the governmental scheme, etc., are 
brought to the reader's attention. The last section of the book departs from the 
epistolary style and supplies a logical account of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
the Sudanese. Many excellent pictures are included and a map of Sudan. 

R. M. Brown. 

ASIA 
Amurath to Amurath. By Gertrude Lowthian Bell, xvii and 370 pp. Map 

and illustrations. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 191 1. $5- 9x6. 
Under this cryptic title, which is nowhere explained in the book, Miss Bell 
describes a journey made in the spring of 1909 from Aleppo down the Euphrates 
to Kerbela and Bagdad, then back up the Tigris to Kharput, and thence west- 
ward to Caesarea and the German railroad in central Asia Minor. By reference 
to the new Britannica one learns that Amurath is another form of the Turkish 
name, Murad, and Murad is the name of one of the chief tributaries of the 
Euphrates. The title means "From Euphrates to Euphrates" and is well chosen, 
for the book is primarily an account of the little-known left bank of that river 
from Carchemish almost to Hit. To those who were delighted with Miss Bell's- 
volume on Syria, "The Desert and the Sown," the present volume will be some- 



